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RUTH BROWN: BEST VOICE SINCE VAUGHAN 


One of the top singers of 1952 will be 22-year-old 
Ruth Brown, whom many critics say has the best voice 
since Sarah Vaughan. Ruth tucked away a neat $100,- 
000 bankroll in 1951, expects to gross over $200,000 from 
records, theater engagements and one-nighters this 
year. Her newest recording, Shine On, is socking au- 
diences throughout the midwest and east, as her rendi- 


tion of Teardrops did in 1951. Ruth half sobs her 
ballads, shouts her blues in a brash, vigorous voice. 
(See: Entertainment.) 
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© NATIONAL REPORT 
NAACP And Klan Rally In Florida 


Ignoring a giant full-dress Ku Klux Klan rally and 
cross-burning across the state, 150 NAACP dele- 
gates from 13 Southern states met in Jacksonville 
to plan a counter-campaign against the “wave of 
terror, bombing and police brutality” in Florida. 

Denounced by robed Klansmen meeting in Talla- 
hassee, the NAACP leaders declared: ‘Our fight for 
the rights of every Negro in the South to register 
and vote is revitalized because of the cowardly mur- 
der of our Florida leader and his wife.” 

The late Harry T. Moore, state NAACP leader who 
was killed in the bombing of his home at Mims, was 
given the Jefferson Award posthumously for his 
“furtherance of the principles of democracy.” Ina 
message to the parley, NAACP secretary Walter 
White said that the “bomb has replaced the lyncher’s 
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rope” in the South during the past several months. 

Meanwhile violence continued in Florida and in 
North Carolina. In Winter Garden, a Negro cabbie, 
Arthur Holland, was beaten after being kidnapped 
by a band of white men. During the beating he was 
warned: “This is only a sample.” Police said in- 
formation was withheld for several days because it 
“might hinder the investigation.” The beating took 
place near the scene where Melvin Womack, 27, the 
nation’s only lynch victim in 1951, was killed last 
March. Winter Garden 
is also 40 miles west of 
Mims, where Moore and 
his wife were killed. 

In. Columbus County, 
N. C., a 50-year-old white 
sharecropper, Lee Tyson, 
revealed how six men 
dressed in white robes 
beat him with a three- 
inch-wide belt. It was the 
fifth flogging reported in 
the county in the last & ; 
three months. All in- walter white making inquiry 
volved whites. into Florida violence. 

In Daytona Beach, real estate broker and insur- 
ance executive G. D. Rogers, Jr., hastily packed his 
bags and got out of the state after he got a scrawled 
note warning him to leave within 48 hours or else he 
would be killed like Moore. Accompanied by his wife 
he went to Atlanta after turning over the note to 
FBI agents who advised him to “leave for a while.” 
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Metropolitan Life Race Ban Broken 
A total victory over the Jim Crow housing policy of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was won by 19 
tenants of the firm’s huge Stuyvesant Town and Peter 
Cooper Village projects who pressured the organization 
into: 1) agreeing to admit its first Negro family; and 2) 
voiding the eviction notices which it had issued them 
after refusing to renew their leases. 
The 19 charged that they were being punished for 
heading a movement to end racial discrimination in the 
rojects. The company’s decision came after representa- 
ives of a half dozen civic organizations met with the 
] company to protest the evictions. 
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WHITE HOUSE VS. IKE ON JIM CROW 
The White House and General Eisenhower are cur- 
rently engaged in competition to see who will be 
first in announcing and taking credit for a contem- 
plated move designed to eliminate segregation 
among U.S. troops in Europe, JET has learned. The 
White House hopes to beat Eisenhower to the punch 
and offset the general’s plans by which “Ike” hoped 
to counter claims that he supports a Jim Crow army. 
No matter who wins in making the announcement 
first, “Ike” nevertheless will get off the Jim crow | hook 
which he put himself on in ss 
. 1948 when he testified in 
favor of Army segregation 
in a hearing on military 
training legislation. He will 
i= issue a statement at the 
time the new plans are an- 
nounced to explain his 
stand on the racial ques- 
tion. In his statement he 
may lose some Dixie sup- 
§ port but will add many Ne- as 
gro backers. Gen. Eisenhower 
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Taft Bids For Negro Student Support 


Senator Robert Taft (R., Ohio) 
made a bid for Negro support of his 
Presidential aspirations in an ad- 
dress at Richmond’s Virginia Union 
University. He summed up Republi- 
can Party policy toward Negro prob- 
lems as one of “study and improve- 
ment” until colored people reach 
“the equality they are entitled to 
under the Constitution.” He ad- 
dressed 600 students in the univer- 
Sity’s chapel. 

The Senator admitted there were Senator Taft 
still a few points at which some Southerners are at odd 
with the Republican Party. He named civil rights, aboli 
tion of poll taxes and the anti-lynching bill. “There i 
no general disagreement now on FEPC,” he said, “jus 
on the kind of FEPC.” 
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Fight K.C. Swimming Pool Ban In U.S. Court 


The fight against segregation in Kansas City (Mo.), 
swimming pools was carried to the U.S. District Court }, 
NAACP attorneys on behalf of three Negroes who wer 
barred from the city-owned pool last summer. Unde 
cross examination Commissioner Frank Theis and Pari 





Superintendent J. V. Lewis admitted that they knew 0 
no reason nor law that called for segregation except tha 
it was “the usual custom and practice.” They indicate 
that the city intends to continue the policy under th 
“separate but equal” doctrine. 


NAACP Receives $10,000 Rosenwald Gift 


The Lessing J. Rosenwald Foundation of Philadelphii 
contributed $10,000 to the NAACP’s legal defense ani 
educational fund. It was the largest single contributia 
ever made to the fund, according to executive secretat) 
Walter White. 
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Des Moines Attorney Gets Jaycee Award 

The Des Moines, Iowa, chapter of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce named Negro lawyer James Braddie Morris, 
Jr., as the outstanding young man of 1951 for that city. 
Chairman of two successful city-wide campaigns (Salva- 
tion Army Kettle Drive and the Jaycee’s “Paint-up, Clean- 
up” program), Morris is treasurer of the Des Moines 
branch of the NAACP. 


‘Maryland Magistrate Resigns 

Maryland’s first Negro police magistrate, John L. Berry, 
tendered his resignation to Governor Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, explaining that his insurance business prevented 
‘him from continuing in the post. 


Yesterday In Negro History 
Jan. 25, 1942—Cleo Wright, 30, was lynched and 
burned by a white mob which seized him from a jail 
in Sikeston, Mo., where he was held on suspicion of 
rape. 
Jan. 25, 1895—Florence Mills, famous Broadway mu- 
sical star, was born in Washington, D. C. 


' (Mo.), 
ourt b, Jan. 27, 1919—The famous Ne- 
n0 wer gro 371st Infantry Regiment of 

Unde World War I received France’s 
1d Park highest military citations, the 
cnew of Croix de Guerre and the Le- 
»pt that gion of Honor, for its partici- 
dicated pation in the great battle of 
der thé Champagne. 

- 


Jan. 27, 1927—Negro chief mu- 
Sicians were first authorized 
for the regular Army by the 
War Department. 


Jan. 28, 1945—The U. S. Navy 
dropped its ban against Negro ‘ 
nurses. Florence Mills 
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Woman Seeks Legalized Numbers In Michigan 
A bill to legalize the numbers racket in Michigan has 
been prepared by Rep. Charlene White of Detroit, only 
Negro woman in the state legislature. Saying she is tired 
of all the talk about the deficit in the state treasury, Mrs. 
White declared: “I don’t know how to put it, but if they 
want to knock off the deficits they will pass my bill. If 
the state takes off 5 per cent, it will have plenty of 
revenue for years to come to balance the budget.” 





“HOT” ee RACKET 


With a quick-flash- 
ing “spoof,” the hot- 
sweater racket ex- 
ploded into the faces 
of bargain hunters the 
country over. While 
warning would-be 
purchasers that the 
touch of a flame or 
cigaret might ignite 
these garments (made 
of brushed rayon), 
thereby endangering 
lives of wearers, police hed 
tallied cases already Robert Parker and Andrew Foster 
uncovered: 

@ In Philadelphia, Mrs. Margaret Brown narrowly 
missed being burned when the sweater her postman-hus- 
band bought caught fire. The Negro woman was saved 
when she ripped the flaming garment from her body. 

@ In Baltimore, Robert Parker and Andrew Foster re- 
ported their experiences to police. Parker said he bought 
two sets of sweaters, one for $10 and the other for $5. 
Foster paid $7 for his set. Parker elucidated: “I had 
lighted a cigarette and was flipping out the match when 
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Philadelphia Gets First Negro Police Captain 


Milton S. Smith, 52-year-old detective, became Phil- 
adelphia’s first Negro police captain and was assigned to 
headquarters of the 23rd Police District by Police Com- 
missioner Thomas J. Gibbons. Said Smith, who joined 
the force in 1922, “I’m not going to work as a Negro police 
captain. I’m going up there as a police captain.” He is 
the first colored policeman to be promoted above the rank 
of sergeant in Philadelphia. 
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EXPLODES ACROSS U. S. 


the right shoulder of the pullover sweater caught fire. 
The whole thing went up like it had been soaked in gaso- 
line.” Mrs. Parker, he explained, beat out the flames 
with her hands. Foster said his sweater also burst into 
flames (ignited by a match spark) as he lighted a ciga- 
rette. 

@ In Washington, the National Bureau of Standards 
warned that dry cleaning will not make the sweaters safe. 
Brushed rayon, a bureau spokesman said, is “highly in- 
flammable and highly hazardous” and remains so regard- 
less of dry cleaning. Meanwhile, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion agents were gathering evidence for possible prose- 
cution of manufacturers. 

In reports ranging as far west as Los Angeles, sales tech- 
niques of sweater peddlers were similar: peddlers sat in 
parked cars and “beckoned” to passers-by, selling the 
gaudy, classily-packaged garments either as “hot” (an 
irony) or the mechandise of wholesalers forced out of 
business. Initial prices ranged as high as $15, but were 
quickly dropped when prospective purchasers seemed re- 
luctant to buy. Police estimate that thousands of the 
garments have been sold. They hoped that radio broad- 
casts and newspaper stories would aid their fight on the 
racket, for, as the wife of one buyer observed: “There’s 


nothing in those sweaters but death.” 
Tee cecal tinancan aie nase ts EE 














WHO NEVER 
,AME BACK 


As long as there have been armies there have been de- 
serters. These are the men who have “gone over the hill” | 
or who are “absent without leave.” 

Six years after the end of World War II, untold hun- 
dreds (figures on desertions are military secrets) of AWOL 
GI’s are scattered on lonely islands in the Pacific. Sev- 
eral dozen are still in the hills of Burma or masquerading = 
as natives in Assam, India. Authorities are still hunting 
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for them in the dark side streets of Paris, Rome and Lon- 
don, where many have become members of tough, dan- 
gerous bands of black marketeers. Many are still at large 
right here in the U. S., floating furtively about in dreaded 
fear of the day when military police, the FBI and local 
law enforcement agencies finally catch up with them. 

In the archives of Major General E. P. Parker, Provost 
Marshal General of the Army, Pentagon Building in 
Washington, are hundreds of AWOL case histories. Gen- 
eral Parker cites several Negro AWOL cases that could 
make movie plots or sensational books. 

One such case concerns a Negro boxer, a champion in 
his area, who had a promising future in the ring but de- 


’ serted from the army in World War II and became a 


“person in hiding.” While his former buddies were fight- 
ing in Germany and in the Pacific, he stayed safely under 
cover stateside. He still hid out long after D-Day, but 
later, thinking that all would be forgotten, returned to 
the ring under his own name. One night recently he ap- 
peared in a bout that was televised. His name instantly 
rang a bell with a Pentagon records clerk and the next 
day visitors knocked at the fighter’s door. He opened it— 
to the military police. 

The Army knows of one instance of an AWOL GI in 
Sydney, Australia, who tried to pass himself off as an 
Australian aborigine. He broke down and admitted his 
identity, however, when FBI agents found a necktie among 
his possessions which bore the label of a Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, haberdasher. 


In Washington, D. C., Negroes who followed the fortunes 
of a local prizefight sensation, still talk about his brother, 
who, in a fit of anger, shot and killed his commanding . 
officer in an advance post in the wilds of the Burmese 
jungle. He fled, joined a tribe of friendly Naga pygmies, 
learned their language and later married a Naga girl. But 
the dread diseases of the tropics caught up with him. A 
mess sergeant from his outfit effected his capture with 
offers of food and medicine, and the youth was eventually 
court-martialed and executed by a firing squad. 








Helicopter Spots One Deserter 


In France, a Negro enlisted man “went over the hill” 
after overstaying his pass in Paris. He joined a mob of 
deserters and Parisian underworld hijackers and for a 
time was a kingpin in the gigantic black market racket 
until military police cornered him and others in the gang 
in a slum building and killed or captured most of them. 
Today, the Negro deserter is serving a life term in a fed- 
eral penitentiary. In another instance a Negro GI hid 
out in his home in a lonely, heavily-wooded hill section in 
the South. He was sure that a search for him in that 
rough territory would fail. But authorities were tipped 
off and FBI and state troopers closed in. He tried to run 
for it, but helicopters overhead spotted his movements 
through the underbrush and he was caught, tried and 
sentenced along with five members of his family, who 
were convicted of harboring a deserter. 

During both World War I and II the case of the AWOL 
Negro soldier proved a special problem to authorities be- 
cause of color discrimination and segregation. 

Assertions that Negroes 
desert the armed forces be- 
cause of mortal fear of 
combat duty have been 
proven false. Negroes, like 
whites, desert after being 
AWOL for fear of what will 
happen if they should come 
back on their own accord. 
This was cleared up effec- 
tively by Provost Marshal 
General Crowder at the end 
of World War I, who point- 
ed out that “the colored 
men as a whole responded 
readily and gladly to their 
military obligations once 
their duties were under- 
stood.” 
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x) FORECAST o© 


African Plan. One of the results of the Truman- 
Churchill talks will be an African Plan, a loan-spend 
campaign similar to the Marshall Plan, designed to 
build a fortress against communism on the continent. 


New Book. Ralph Ellison’s long-heralded book, In- 
visible Man, will be published by Random House this 
spring. 


Diamond Boom. Because of recent lucky strikes by 
a few prospectors and persistent rumors of a fab- 
ulous undiscovered matrix, there will soon be a big 
diamond boom in British Guiana. 


Eisenhower On Civil Rights. To counteract unfavor- 
able opinion among Negroes caused by his Army in- 
tegration record, General Ike Eisenhower will come 
out for civil rights before the national Republican 
convention. 


Non-Segregated Concert. Marian Anderson will ap- 
pear in a non-segregated concert in Miami. She will 
be greeted by a welcoming committee headed by the 
mayor and a reviewing stand will be set up on the 
balcony of the Mary Elizabeth Hotel in the heart of 
the Negro sector. 


Baruch On Race. Bernard Baruch, elder statesman 
from South Carolina, will soon break his long silence 
and speak out on the race question. 
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CE] FOREIGN NEWS 


Shipmaster Held Under $25,000 Bail In Cook Slaying t 


Sea-captain Frank- 
lin B. Weaver was re- 
leased on $25,000 bail 
after arraignment in 
New York on charge 
of killing William 
Harvey at sea. Crew 
members of Weaver’s 
freighter, Flying Trad- 
er, claim that the 200- 
pound captain and the 
ship’s first mate black- 
jacked and hand- Captain Weaver and attorney. 
cuffed the 24-year-old Negro utility cook before Weaver 
shot him. The Isbrandtsen Steamship Co. announced 
they would stand behind their shipmaster, who also faces 
a Coast Guard inquiry and a Federal grand jury hearing. 


Virgin Isles Appeal For More Self-Government 

A U.S. House of Representatives subcommittee has just 
completed its hearings on proposals to give the Virgin 
Islands more self-government. Convening in Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas and at St. Croix, committee members 
heard witnesses call for: 1) a single house legislature; 
2) return of internal revenue taxes; 3) an elected gov- 
ernor; and 4) a resident commissioner in Washington. 
Witnesses said the island’s rum industry alone has pro- 
vided the U.S. treasury with more money ($64 million) 
than has been spent on administering the island. Last 
year, for example, the island exported 648,000 gallons of 
rum to the U.S. on which import duties of $6 million were 
collected. 


Robeson Visit To Canada Disputed 

Paul Robeson was not denied a passport to enter Van- 
couver, Canada, for a February 1 engagement, despite re- 
ports he would be barred because of passport difficulties. 
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Reds’ Concern For Negroes False, U. S. Envoy Says 

Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, United States Ambassador to 
Denmark, said the Communists’ concern for the American 
Negro is “false and hypocritical.” Speaking on the “Negro 
in America” before members of an educational society for 
workers in Hilleroed, north of Copenhagen, Mrs. Ander- 
son charged Russia with enslaving 10 million people in 
labor camps. The ambassador blamed Communist propa- 
ganda sources for much of the misinformation Europeans 
have about how white and Negro Americans get along 
and added: “From such a source, outraged cries and pious 
concern for the American Negro can only sound false and 
hypocritical.” 


North Rhodesians Demand Rule Of Own Nation 

Rejecting proposals for Negro-white partnership rule, 
North Rhodesia’s 1,900,000 natives made it known to 36,000 
whites that they want to make their country an African 
nation. At a session of the legislative council, Paskale 
Sokota, a native leader, said “the Europeans could stay, 
but it would be an African nation. The Europeans would 
get a vote, I think.” The natives are demanding suffrage 
within a year. Stirred by the native demand, Roy Welen- 
sky, leader of the elected European members of the legis- 
lature, said: “The so-called leaders of the Africans have 
done their people a -disservice.” 


Patterson Defies Passport Revocation 

Ignoring a U. S. State Department demand that he sur- 
render his passport, William L. Patterson, secretary of the 
leftist Civil Rights Congress, returned to Paris from Hun- 
gary to re-new his efforts to get his petition, “We Charge 
Genocide,” before the United Nations General Assembly. 
Thus far, he has not been permitted to speak to the body. 
However, some UN delegates have read the tract which 
accuses the U.S. of attempting to exterminate 15 million 
Negroes and have suggested to Patterson that the charges 
of genocide are outside the UN definition of that crime. 








Memphis GI Beaten To Death On Okinawa 


Pvt. Robert Pointer, 20-year-old Memphis soldier, died 
‘in the Ryuku Army Hospital on Okinawa after being “at- 
tacked and beaten by several persons,” according to Army 
Secretary Frank Pace. In a message to Pvt. Pointer’s par- 
ents, Pace did not identify the soldier’s assailants, but 
stated that a full investigation is underway. 


Low Income Africans Get No Vote In S. Rhodesia 


In Southern Rhodesia, qualifications to vote are so high 
that only three Negroes have become eligible in the past 
five months. Up to last March both Negroes and whites 
had to own property worth at least $420 or have an annual 
income of at least $280 in order to vote. In April, how- 
ever, new qualifications were drawn up which said pro- 
spective voters must have property worth $1,400 or an in- 
come of $672. 


Nigerians Balk At Allegiance Oath 


At the opening of the new Nigerian parliament, mem- 
bers of the Regional Assemblies balked when it came their 
turn to take the oath of allegiance to the English king. 
Instead, they swore allegiance to Islam and the teachings 
of Mohammed. 


Receives Ship’s 
Award: Pipefit- 
ter George 
Broom received 
the Navy’s Unit 
Commendation 
for the destroyer 
Collet, which ex- 
posed itself to 
enemy fire dur- 
ing the Inchon 
invasion, reveal- 
ing Communist 
batteries. 
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Walter White, NAACP ex- 
ecutive secretary, is seri- 
ously ill in Harlem and has 
been ordered to bed for sev- 
eral weeks by his physician, 
Dr. Louis T. Wright. 


Orestes Minoso, Chicago 
White Sox baseball star, is 
trying to keep quiet his en- 
gagement to attractive 
Mary Louise Thomas of San 
Diego, California. 


Eddie (Rochester) Ander- 
son, the radio comedian, 
broke a finger at the joint 
while removing the cover 
from a garbage can. 


Martha Braun, wife of sing- 
er Billy Daniels, is slated to 
appear with him in the Co- 
lumbia movie musical, 
Rainbow Round My Shoul- 
der. 


Muriel Rahn, the concert 
Singer, has the featured 
role in Come of Age, a play 
with music at New York 
City Center. It will run 
through Feb. 3. 


Louis Jordan, the band- 
leader, has established a 
non-racial student loan 
fund in Arizona. 






Roy Campanella is collab- 
orating on a book with 
writer Dick Young. 


Father Divine, New York 
religious cult leader, is 
seeking a television outlet. 


Clarence Muse has a role in 
Caribbean Gold, a new Par- 
amount technicolor film 
starring John Payne and 
Arlene Dahl. 


Billy Eckstine will head 
the Easter stage show at 
New York’s Paramount the- 
ater for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. 


Josephine Baker will appear 
for the first time since her 
return to the U. S. in her 
native St. Louis on Febru- 
ary 3 in a benefit perform- 
ance for the Citizens Pro- 
test Committee Against 
Over-Crowded Negro 
Schools. 


Edith Sampson, former 
United Nations delegate 
now in Europe on a State 
Department assignment, 
has started a tour of the 
Scandinavian countries, 


and is scheduled to address 


groups 
Sweden. 


in Norway and 
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Twins Arrive First, Triplets 24 Hours Later 

Rosetta Bruce, 15-year-old Sumner, Miss., housewife, 
gave birth to twin girls. Twenty-four hours later her 
mother, Bessie Jones, gave birth to triplets, two boys and 
a girl, in the same room. 


Washington Hospital Ups Rates: Blames Inflation 
Freedmen’s hospital in Washington, D. C., has boosted 
its rates to meet inflation. In some instances costs and 
fees were tripled. Among the increases were: 1) labora- 
tory fees hiked from $5 to $15; and 2) junior tonsillec- 
tomies, from $28 to $51 dollars. Low income patients, 
however, will be asked to pay only part of their bills, and 
poverty cases will still be admitted free of charge. 


Cites Need For Negro Health Insurance 

Only a national program of health insurance can in- 
crease the life expectancy of Negroes, Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing told the Manhattan Cen- 
tral Medical Society. He pointed out that 49 Negro babies 
die for every 1,000 live births in contrast to 29 of 1,000 
whites. “The average Negro,” he declared, “has less than 
a fair chance of health because he is not a lucrative 
patient.” However, he revealed that registrations of non- 
white (largely Negro) births improved 11 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. Result: today, 98 of every 100 
babies have birth certificates. 


Doctor Denies Paying To Regain License 

In Chicago, Dr. Ernest C. Martin denied that he spent 
a “small fortune” to regain his state medical license after 
he served eight years and nine months in prison for mur- 
der by abortion as charged by his wife in divorce court. 
According to state records, Dr. Martin was indicted in 
1939; his license was revoked in 1942. He was released 
from prison in June, 1950, regained his citizenship 18 days 
later, and was given his license by the state Medical board 
in October, same year. 
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Assets Of 14 Negro Banks Hit New High 


The 14 Negro-owned-and-operated banks in the U. S. 
increased their assets to more than $32 million in 1951, 
reported the U. S. Department of Commerce. The increase 
was a gain of almost $740,000 over 1950. The report shows 
that of 50 banks forced to close their doors during the 
year, none were Negro banks. 


Mammoth Life Votes 6 Per Cent Dividend 

A six per cent dividend on all Mammoth Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance company stock, payable February 1, was 
voted by the board of directors. The Louisville company 
earned $190,000 in 1951. 


Harlem Bank Celebrates Third Anniversary 


The Carver Federal Savings and Loan Association, Har- 
lem’s only Negro-owned banking institution, celebrated 
its third anniversary by moving into new offices on 125th 
Street. More than 400 visitors opened new accounts to- 
taling $100,000 and had a “drink” (grape juice punch) on 
the house. Founded in 1949, the institution now has 5,000 
depositors and $2,000,000-plus in assets. 


FE] LABOR 


Detroiters Hit By Car Production Cutbacks 

Over 5,000 Negroes are among an estimated 120,000 to 
165,000 jobless auto workers in Detroit as plants continue 
daily layoffs due to cutbacks in car production. 


Movie Operators Win Wage Fight 

The three-week-old motion picture operators’ strike in 
St. Louis, which closed 13 Negro theaters in the city, 
ended when the owners gave the men a ten per cent wage 
increase. Malcolm Myers, secretary of the Motion Pic- 
ture Operators’ Union, said the 51 operators’ new salaries 
will be from $63 to $87.50 a week. 
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Churches Need More Trained Men, Says Bishop 

AME Zion Bishop William J. Walls of Chicago said that 
the greatest need of Negro churches is more trained 
ministers in the pulpits. In St. Louis the prelate said, 
“We have too many old men in our pulpits because there 
are not enough young men to take their places.” Hood 
Seminary of Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C., is the 
only religious preparatory school in his denomination, 
said Bishop Walls. The minister-shortage compels the 
church to take men from school before they complete 
their training. 


Methodist Women Adopt Plans Against Bias 

Racial segregation and discrimination was attacked by 
the women’s division of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions during their annual meeting in Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. The 400 women delegates adopted a charter calling 
for: 1) removal of racial bars to opportunities and facili- 
ties offered white Americans; and 2) more church workers 
to help create favorable public opinion needed to change 
laws and customs which prevent Negroes from receiving 
equal treatment. 


Honor Church Founder On U.S. Stamp 

Richard Allen, who founded the AME church in 1783 
after he and other Negroes were ejected from a white 
Methodist church in Philadelphia, was honored when U. S. 
postal authorities issued 2 commemorative stamp featur- 
ing his likeness. The stamp was cesigned by the AME 
General Conference Committee and heralds the 1952 con- 
ference to be held in Chicago next May. 


Wife Charges Preacher With Non-Support 

The Rev. Zame English, 38, former pastor of Mount 
Zion Baptist Church in Pittsburgh, was found guilty of 
non-support in a Detroit court on complaint of his 
estranged wife Janie, 34, and was placed on probation. 
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AS AS AS LARCENY OF THE WEEK. In Detroit, Mrs. 

Ileno Hart, a white grocery cashier, admitted 
that she intentionally overcharged Negro customers for 
two months. She was arrested after a Negro policeman, 
dressed in plain clothes, made a $3.62 purchase and was 
charged $4.12. Claiming that the policeman, Lester Daw- 
son, had borrowed 50 cents from her the week before for 
carfare, she explained: “I just do this to customers who 
are behind in their accounts.’ However, Dawson said he 
had never been in the store before. 


as 25 as VISIT OF THE WEEK. His interest whetted 

by numerous letters from clergymen, Ohio Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche visited the Columbus Penitentiary 
death-row cell of Lonnie Stevenson, a 20-year-old Cleve- 
land Negro, in a last-minute check to see if the prisoner 
was sane. Warden Ralph J. Alvis said it was the only time 
he could remember such a visit. Stevenson was executed. 


25 AS ais POSTMAN OF THE WEEK. Three times daily 
aa postman George White of Cleveland delivers a 
back-breaking load of mail to an eight-year-old boy who 
has become his newest friend. The child, Chuckie Kemble 
of Youngstown, has received over 700 letters, cards and 
gifts, his favorite be- 
ing a shiny wrist com- 
pass sent by an un- 
known admirer. In a 
few days, however, 
White will no longer 
have to make his daily 
trip to Chuckie’s hos- 
pital room, for physi- 
cians have given the 
brave little leukemia 
patient less than a = : 
week to live. Postman White and friend Chuckie. 
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PRICE FREEZE OF THE WEEK. In British 

Uganda inflation sent the prices of brides sky- 
rocketing. As a result the government stepped in and ex- 
tended price controls to include prospective brides. The 
frozen price: five head of cattle, five goats and the equiva- 
lent of $2.80 in cash—the highest price ever paid for 
brides in the colony. 


25 25 2s TURNABOUT OF THE WEEK. Not only did one 
of Stork Club owner Sherman Billingsley’s 
brothers decide to celebrate his 32nd wedding anniversary 
at another outstand- 
ing New York nitery, 
the Club Chamboard, 
but while there he 
and his wife chatted 
chummily with 
staunch Sherman foes 
Walter White and his 
wife. They topped off 
the occasion by drink- : 
ing a toast together— [ae ae: 
just like old friends. Poppy Cannon, Walter White 
25 2s “4 WAR OF THE WEEK. The baboons and rain- 
birds of Northern Rhodesia are making life mis- 
erable for jet pilots at the new African transport base at 
Livingstone Field. In early attacks, the baboons stormed 
onto the base, waving sticks at the oncoming jets and 
cluttering the runways with rubbish. Driven off, they re- 
turned at night smashing flare lamps with stones and 
clubs and battering their hairy fists against the fuselage 
of planes. In desperation, Airport Manager E. G. F. Sal- 
mon erected a $12,000 electrified fence which kept the 
baboons out. Then the rainy season came—and with it 
the rainbirds, giant migrants who strut up and down the 
runways on stilt-like legs, scorning the jets waiting 
anxiously to land. 
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Kermit Parker, who was 7th in 
the race for Louisiana gover- 
nor with only 5,000 votes: “The 
main reasons I did poorly are 
that the Negro is more selfish 
than the white. The Negro lacks 
confidence in his kind, he’s jeal- 
ous of his kind. ... Actually a 
great percentage of Negroes 





white man than a Negro.” Kermit Parker 


Roy Campanella, Brooklyn Dodgers catcher, denying that 
he was disgruntled because Jackie Robinson’s salary is 
larger than his: “I don’t care what Robinson is paid. He 
can’t catch.” 


Joe Weber, Harlem policy king: “I learned one thing dur- 
ing the Seabury investigation. When you’re hot, commit 
perjury or contempt of court. So you’re convicted of that. 
So what? Everybody’s happy—and they forget about the 
bigger rap.” 


Walter Winchell: “Gov. Talmadge is hardly anyone to tell 
you the difference between white and black. He doesn’t 
even know the difference between right and wrong.” 


Joe Louis, explaining why he played in the PGA golf tour- 
nament at San Diego after two other Negro golfers were 
barred: “Because you got to crawl before you can walk.” 


Erroll Garner, explaining his unorthodox but catchy piano 
style: “I just play what I feel. Suddenly I hit a groove 
that moves me, and then I take off. I don’t worry about 
how it’ll come out.” 
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‘E] EDUCATION 


11 Injured In Wilberforce Dorm Fire 


Eleven students were injured, two of them seriously, 
when a fire demolished Further Hall, a men’s dormitory 
at Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. The early 
morning blaze routed 52 students from the one-story 
frame building. Injuries were suffered during escapes 
through windows. College officials estimated a $100,000 
loss in personal belongings of students. Further Hall was 
constructed during the ’30s as a National Youth Admin- 
istration building. 


U. Of Carolina Bars Mixed Dances 

The presence of Negro law students at the University 
of North Carolina may force an abandonment of the tra- 
ditional law school dance held annually on the campus. 
A majority of the students voted to hold the dance despite 
knowledge that Negroes might attend, but Chancellor 
Robert B. House quickly nixed their plan. In a letter to 
law school dean Henry Brandis, Chancellor House gave 
the students the alternative of either having the mixed 
dance off campus, or cancelling it altogether. 


Mississippi Governor Asks For Equal Schools 

Gov. Fielding Wright of Mississippi urged the state 
legislature to equalize Negro schools and teachers’ pay 
with that of whites. Wright, who ran for Vice President 
on the Dixiecrat ticket in 1948, said in his farewell address, 
“We recognize the right of children of both races to equal 
opportunities but Mississippi should insist upon our segre- 
gated program.” 


Negro Heads Atlantic City School Board 

For the first time in U. S. history, a Negro was named 
head of a school board in a major city. He is Dr. Stanley 
L. Lucas, president of the Atlantic City Board of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Lucas has been an active member of the board 
since 1929 and was once its vice president. He began his 
medical practice in Atlantic City in 1920. 
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DePaul “Fratority” Pledges First Negro | 


The first Negro student to be 
pledged by the Delta Upsilon Pi 
“fratority,” a co-educational 
Greek-letter organization at De 
Paul University in Chicago, is an 
African pre-medical student, Ma- 
shoot Agisie Olabisi Ajala, of Lagos, 
Nigeria. Ajala, a junior, is feature 
editor of the campus newspaper, the 
De Paulian. He plans to return to 
Africa when he receives his medical 
degree “to wage war on voodoo and 
other superstitions.” The son of a 
Moslem African who has four wives, 
Ajala is proud of his 24 brothers and , 3 
sisters, one of whom is a student in Mashoot Ajala 
England. “The world should send doctors to Africa, and 
missionaries to Chicago,” Ajala said. “The gangsters here 
need converting much more than we do.” 


Talladega Admits Fourth White Student 

Talladega College in Talladega, Ala., enrolled its fourth 
white student as a member of the 1952 freshman class: 
He is Frank Laraway, 18-year-old graduate of the School 
of Organic Education in Fairhope, Ala. One of the first 
white students on the campus was William Beitel, son of 
the college president, Adam D. Beitel. In 1951 the Presi- 
dent announced his intention to make Talladega the first 
fully-integrated school in Alabama, declaring that the 
college would accept qualified students of “many nation- 
alities and racial backgrounds.” 





Minnesota Refuses To Re-Appoint Negro Teacher 

The University of Minnesota board of regents voted not 
to reconsider the case of the dismissal of Negro philosophy 
instructor Dr. Forrest O. Wiggins. The school’s president, 
J. L. Morrill, said Wiggins was dismissed for poor scholar- 
ship. Wiggins charges that he was dismissed because of 
his political views. 








E] MR. AND MRS. 


Husband Fined For Stabbing Woman Rival 

When Miss Dorsey Brown of Detroit ignored Oscar 
Wood’s continued warnings to stop making passes at his 
wife, Wood blew his top. Meeting his rival in front of an 
eastside tavern, he: 1) knocked her down; 2) beat her 
with his shoe; and 3) stabbed her in the back. Taken to 
court and charged with assault and battery, Wood testi- 
fied that Miss Brown had tried several times “to date” his 
wife, insisting that she would be “better company” than 
he was. Found guilty, Wood was fined $5 or 10 days. 


“Lonely Hearts” Ad Traps Detroit Man 

Cleo Richardson, 27-year-old Detroiter, advertised in 
the “Lonely Hearts” column of a Chicago paper that he 
was a lonely man who wanted a good wife—“. . . someone 
interested in me rather than my three apartment houses.” 
Among the 52 titillated “women” whose answers proposed 
to make Richardson happy were two not-so-excited de- 
tectives of the special investigation squad. They found 
that Richardson owned no apartment buildings, arrested 
him on charges of “fraud in interstate advertising.” 


Blushing Bride Of 79 Marries Third Time 


“You’re never too old for 
love,” said 79-year-old Mrs. 
Howard Connell as she was 
congratulated upon her 
third marriage by her fel- 
low occupants of Philadel- 
phia’s Home for the Aged. 
The blushing bride and her 
new husband, 72-year-old 
Howard Connell, both live 
in the home. Mr. Connell is 
blind, having lost his eye- 
sight three years ago. For 
him, it was his second 
marriage. “And it is going ES»: a 
to last,” he vowed. Mr. and Mrs. Connell 
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“Love Affair” Between Women Ends In Slaying 


Police in Tampa, Fla., arrested Rosa Lee Thomas on 
murder charges in connection with the knife slaying of 
her roommate, Gladys Dennis, which, they said, resulted 
from a quarrel over room rent. Neighbors of the women, 
however, had a different interpretation of the matter. 
“Gladys and Rosa Lee,” they said, “lived together like 
man and wife. They were not only roommates but 
‘lovers.’”’ Gladys, they said, was insanely jealous of Rosa 
Lee, who several years ago. quit a central Florida town 
for Tampa where she met and “fell in love” with Gladys. 
Many times, they said, Gladys would beat Rosa Lee in 
jealous rages. 


Jilted Bar Maid Asks $4,900 Heart Balm 


Mrs. Audrey Lee Milliken, a jilted bar maid, filed a 
$4,900 heart balm suit in Cleveland’s Municipal Court 
against her “lover,” whom she charges did not tell her 
that he had a wife. Mrs. Milliken said she met Julius 
Jenkins last August and two weeks later, when he asked 
her to marry him, they planned a Christmas wedding. Be- 
cause she intended to marry Jenkins, the bar maid said 
she loaned him money to buy a Buick. In December, how- 
ever, while arranging for a marriage license, Mrs. Milliken 
said her fiance confessed to being married. 


Wife Wins “Round The World” Divorce Case 


Mrs. Florence Cooke got married in Nevada and was di- 
vorced in Florida. She moved to Maryland, where she was 
remarried, but her marriage went on the rocks in Hawaii. 
Her husband then went to Vermont, where the marriage 
was annulled against her will on grounds that her pre- 
vious divorce was obtained on false premises. Getting no 
relief from Vermont courts, she went to California but 
had no luck there. In Philadelphia she retained as her 
lawyer Henry Lincoln Johnson, who, on a writ of certio- 
rari, took the case to the U. S. Supreme Court, where she 
was finally set free with only one judge dissenting. 
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iN: Sees. 
M EG RO America’s new prosperity 


has brought to the Negro 


W 0 M 3 N woman something much 


more Stee Ge to ae self 
h a 
GETTING Low Gavan, te ter Boe 


7) ture, the speedy limousine 
S E » 4 l . g e and the increased indepen- 
dence which a rising in- 
come always makes possi- 
ble. She has at last acquired the opportunity to be glam- 
orous, a chance to be physically more appealing than ever 
before—and she is making the most of it. 


Today, Negro women like Marva Louis and Lena Horne 
are frequently selected by beauty experts as the most at- 
tractive and sex-appealing women in the world. Yet, the 
new sex appeal which they symbolize is not limited only 
to known beauties, for Negro women throughout the U. S. 
today are concentrating every effort on becoming easier 
to look at, more “wanted,” and more “desirable.” 


Detroit night club producer Ziggy Johnson, whose revues 
always include some of the most delectable-looking love- 
lies in the business, says with a sigh: “At last they have 
learned how to dress, make up their faces, take care of 
their hair. No longer do you find twisted stockings, or a 
girl sitting down in an ‘improper’ manner. You never 
catch the ‘new Negro woman’ off guard, and you can’t find 
two girls in ten today who do not wear girdles or a two- 
way stretch. I know because I have been as close to them 
as my business as a producer permits.” 

Noted New York cartoonist E. Simms Campbell also 
sings praises to the modern woman, calling attention to 
the part which better diets, sensible exercise and more 
careful grooming have played. “Negro women aren’t any 
sexier than women of any other race,” he declares, “be- 
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cause beauty is not the ex- 
clusive commodity of any 
people, but they are cer- 
tainly better looking and 
more alluring than women 
were some years ago.” 
Chicago’s famous Dr. Ju- 
lian Lewis, author of The 
Biology of the Negro, says 
nowhere has he seen women 
who can compare with Ne- 
gro women of today. “Beau- 
ticians, dietitians and skin 
specialists have shown them 
how to enhance the loveli- 
ness they naturally pos- 
sess,” he points out, “and 
dress designers have shown 
them the way to wear 
clothes to bring out their 
charm. Racial intermixture, 
too, has played its role, even 
though it isn’t necessary to 
‘get away from Africa’ to 
find beauty. Many of the 
most attractive women in 
our country are dark wom- 
en. The poise, bearing and 
charm which they possess 
is incomparable. As for 
their skin—I think Negro 
skin is the most beautiful 
there is. There is something 
velvety and soft and excit- 
ing about it.” 











Artist E. Sims Campbell says 
diet has helped boom glamour 
among Negro women. 





Psychiatrist Walter Adams 
thinks modern women are 
often frustrated, insecure. 





Biologist Julian Lewis says 
velvety skin of Negro women is 


world’s most beautiful. 
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Oddly, however, as women 
become lovelier, their emo- 
tional repressions and in- 
hibitions tend to increase. 
“The modern woman,” says 
Chicago’s only Negro psy- 
chiatrist Dr. Walter Adams, 
“is the victim of a society 
which is going through a 
transition period in its sex 
mores. She has been taught 
to want more out of life— 
more and better clothes; a 
better home; a higher in- 
come. Often she is frus- 
trated in these desires. She 
has been given a greater 
measure of sex freedom 
than grandmother ever 
had, but she is not quite 
certain what to do with it. 
She doesn’t know exactly 
where to start or stop in her 
emotional relationships.” 
New York society podia- 
trist Fred Carter, a very 
eligible bachelor, says the 
new Negro woman definite- 
ly “knows how to keep her 
best foot forward physically 
as well as mentally.” “Men- 
tally,” says Dr. Carter, “she 
is much more appealing 
than she used to be, but I 
don’t believe she has kept 
pace with her physical de- 
















Bigger Incomes Help Boost Glamour 


velopment. She is clever in snaring the male animal into 
her trap, but she has a devil of a time keeping him there. 
If he is satisfied physically as well as mentally, he won’t 
roam. Why should he? The British women say the an- 
swer is ‘more love and less sex,’ and it is rumored that the 
continental women hold their men much better than 
their American sisters. 

“After all,” Dr. Carter points out, “after sex a couple 
must have something to talk about, some common inter- 
est, some common goal. Our Negro women, too, must con- 


‘centrate on developing their inner sex appeal, heart, soul 


and mind, for in the final analysis inner beauty will out- 
last all the beauty of the body. Those little paper jackets 
make the lamb chops look more appetizing, but what if 
the meat is tough?” 

The new Negro woman is better developed physically 
than her grandmother because higher income and stand- 
ards of living have enabled her to eat better, to enjoy bet- 
ter health and to be better groomed. There are few sta- 
tistics available, but Negro doctors agree that the skinny, 
scrawny colored girl is passing out of the picture. Today 
the average Negro girl more and more matches correct 
height and weight figures for her age. 

But psychiatrists point out that on the other hand the 
Negro women, like all modern women, is facing more and 
more emotional conflicts that no doubt have a profound 
effect on her sex life. These emotional factors, as Dr. 
Adams points out, make for inhibitions that perhaps did 
not influence the sex life of yesterday’s women. These re- 
pressions often lead to marital instability that is reflected 
in a higher divorce rate among Negro women. 

The new Negro woman of today is no doubt sexier in 
physical terms, boasting a more perfectly-moulded figure 
and presenting that figure with more glamour than ever 
before. But she is less sexier in psychiatric terms be- 
cause her new outlook and training has given her inhibi- 
tidns that definitely interfere with her sex life. 
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PRESS DIGEST 


New Racial Order in AMERICAN SCHOLAR: Racial hate is noth- 
ing new in South Africa. But the Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s “new racial order” contains a curious and un- 
precedented feature in that it infringes upon the private 
and personal lives of the dominant white group as well as 
upon the non-whites, Anne Bauer writes in American 
Scholar. Each piece of legislation, including the capstone 
Groups Areas Act, which proclaims specific living areas 
for black, white and colored, will in some way ensnare 
whites. After a long and tragic period of social and eco- 
nomic upheaval, concludes Miss Bauer, such stubbornness 
“may well precipitate the last crucial historical test of 
the irrational self-contradictions of racism.” 

But Miss Bauer leaves it clear that South Africa’s un- 
precedented racial legislation may never stand up under 
years of rigid enforcement. For the country’s racial situ- 
ation, regarded today as the world’s worse, has already 
reached, she says, a “critically explosive point.” 


[s Larry Doby A Bust? in SPORT: Larry Doby, the Cleveland 
Indians “Man of the Year” in 1950 who slumped off in 
1951, must prove himself all over again, writes Gordon 
Cobbledick in Sport. Although his .295 average (1950 
, average: 326) was good enough for any ordinary ball- 
player in the major leagues, it hardly befitted a “candi- 
date for immortality,” says Cobbledick, reminding fans 
that Doby was once regarded as Cleveland’s prospective 
all-time great player. More indicative of his slump than 
the fall in batting average was Doby’s drop in runs batted 
in from 102 to 69. Partially blaming Doby for failure of 
the Indians to win the American League pennant and cit- 
ing the fact that he is a “loner,” Cobbledick quotes a fre- 
, quent Cleveland observation that: “Larry’s a mixed-up 

guy—a badly mixed-up guy.” Major reason: the emo- 
tional impact of discovering racial prejudice against him. 
It will take unusual determination and fortitude to come 
back, Cobbledick concludes. 
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Mrs. Bethune In Liberia: Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, U.S. 
representative to the second inauguration of President 
William Tubman in Liberia, shares the limelight with 
Mrs. Tubman (left) as they greet a visiting diplomat at 
Installation Day ceremony. Physically exhausted after 
10-day visit, Mrs. Bethune was hospitalized upon her 
return to Washington. 
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First Haircut: Sharon Robinson looks not altogether con- 
vinced that her first haircut is a good thing. William 
Growels, Queens, N. Y., shop proprietor, is the man with 
the scissors. Papa Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn Dodgers 
star, looks on with pride and interest. 


Track Star’s Daughter 
Christened: British 
track star Arthur 
Wint was the proud 
father at the chris- 
tening of his 10- 
weeks-old daughter, 
Valerie Elaine, at St. 
Phillip’s church in 
London. Holding the 
baby is the popular 
athlete’s wife, Norma. 





Bumping Along To The Ball: Beaux Arts Ball chairman 
Mollie Moon and Ray Hartford test the 1903 Centaur elec- 
tric “Run About” in which a few socialite guests will ride 
to the New York affair on Feb. 1. Mrs. Moon’s costume, 
called “the Spirit Of Broadway,” follows the “Broadway 
Through The Years” theme of the celebration. It is the 
12th annual fund-raising affair to be given by the New 
York Urban League Guild. 
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EC] JOURNALISM 


Negro Newsman Hired On NBC Staff 

New. York newsman George . a sited 
Norford has been hired by the 
National Broadcasting Company 
to handle publicity for Dave Gar- 
roway’s new daily television show, 
“Today.” He is the first Negro 
member of the company’s press 
department. During the war, 
Norford was a public relations 
specialist with the War Depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C. Sev- 
eral of his plays have been staged 
in New York City. Since early 
1951, NBC has employed two col- 
ored television engineers and re- 
tained the services of a Negro public relations company 
as part of its new integration program. Joseph V. Baker 
and Associates, Philadelphia public relations firm, has 
been doing publicity for NBC and has held several ses- 
sions with Negro newspapers in New York, Chicago and 
on the west coast. 


GC] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 

Died: Rev. C. C. Stewart, pastor of a Campbell, Ohio, 
Baptist church and former pastor of Cleveland’s Morning 
Star Baptist Church; in an auto accident, when his car, 
travelling on an icy highway outside Cleveland, crashed 
into a steel-laden truck. . . . Berry F. Roberts, 57, newly- 
appointed dietician at Jackson College, Miss.; of an un- 
disclosed illness; in his campus home. 

Birthdays: Richmond Barthe, sculptor, 51 on Jan. 28. 
. . . Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn Dodgers second baseman, 
33 on Jan. 31... . Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion of 
the world, 38 on Jan. 31. 
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MODERN LIVING 


DOUBLE DUTY BEDSPREADS. Career girls and bachelors seeking 
inexpensive ways to turn a one-room apartment into a 
“home” will find that double-duty bedspreads, used as 
both bed coverings and draperies, help solve the problem. 
All one has to do is cut the extra spread in two for drapes, 
hem the edges, make a box pleat or simply run on the rod 
and hang. There are available a number of bedspreads 





- made of Cannon’s hard-wearing, heavy materials in every 


imaginable design which will fit into all decors. Indi- 
vidual tastes can be portrayed through these “do-it-your- 
self” ideas, and a restful effect is created by using the 
co-ordinated colors. Price: from $5.98, up. 









Modern style desk holds type- 
writer, has three spacious 
drawers and bookshelves. 


Slimmed down for small 
apartment use, new desks have 
ample working surface. 


DUAL-SERVICE MODERN DESKS. 
Today’s trend toward 
simplicity in furniture de- 
Signing is reflected in 
many new desks and other 
home furnishings which 
serve a dual purpose. 
Styled to stand at right 
angles to walls, and fit into 
small spaces, the desks 
have extra drawers and 
cabinets which can be 
used for storage space. 
Magazine and book shelves 
are often built into the de- 
signs. Several of the new 
styles can be used as din- 
ing room tables, seating 
from four to six persons. 
Practically all the modern 
desks, by Advance 
Design, Inc., and 
M. Singer & Sons, 
are plastic-coated 
to guard against 
accidental staining. 
The specially treat- 
ed woods are mois- 
ture and scratch 
resistant,adding 
years to the life 
of the furniture. 
They are wonder- 
fully space-saving 
for small, one- 
room apartments. 


J Smart desk with built-in book 


' shelf is suitable for almost any 
room in the house. 
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SPACE-SAVING GARBAGE BAG. Garbage 
and accompanying odors can be 
easily disposed of with a new 
Elron contraption called “Scrap- 
Trap.” The frame is made of 
sturdy steel and can be placed 
under the sink, on the wall or on 
a cabinet door. It can be easily 
mounted on wood, tile or metal. 
Garbage bags, when placed in the 
frame, open wide at the touch of 
a finger, and snap shut, odor- 
tight. Paper bags are moisture- 





‘resistant and hold six quarts. Wall garbage bag. 


Good for the kitchen, nursery and bathroom, they elimi- 
nate the sterilizing of pails. Complete set with twenty-five 
bags sells for $3.50. Extra bags are available. 


OYSTER COOK BOOK. With Americans consuming about 80 
million pounds of oysters each year it is remarkable that 
more cook books like Chef Louis P. DeGouy’s new Oyster 
Book have not been written. Not only does DeGouy include 
many old and new recipes (266 altogether), but he gives 
interesting sidelights on oyster cookery—and even oyster 
history! For would-be seafood experts, he tells how to buy, 
open and serve the food. Interesting appetizers, delecta- 
ble stews and chowders, and main course oyster dishes are 
also featured in the intriguing new book. Price: $3. 


WASHABLE MOP COVERS. Perfect for 
small apartments where dirty 
mops are a problem are the new 
adjustable mop and broom covers 
made of sturdy cotton flannel. 
There are no metal fasteners to 
scratch, and the covers are 
strongly stitched to assure long 
service. The covers can be 
washed and used many times. 
Price: $1. 





Washable mop cover. 
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CE] SOCIETY 


DETROIT. The top socialites 
who rule Detroit’s fashion 
scene have just been se- 
lected. The 10 best dressed 
women included Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Bradby, wife of hand- 
some and popular Rev. R. L. 
Bradby, Jr. Others are: Mrs. 
Walter Thompson, supervi- 
sor of the Michigan Unem- 
ployment Compensation 
Commission; Mrs. Alfred 
Pelham, Jr.; Mrs. John 
Mills; Mrs. John W. Rox- 
borough; Mrs. J. B. Martin; 
the House of Beauty’s Mrs. 
Jerry Trotter; high school 
counselor Marion Carter; 
Mrs. Benjamin McFall, and 
Joan Farve. . . . The week’s 
most impressive party was Mrs. Jerry Trotter 
given by Mrs. Remus Robinson. It was a triple treat, for 
she entertained the Do-Littles, her club; house guest Al- 
berta Turner, a Ph.D. from Columbus, Ohio, and the mates 
and dates of her guests. 





CHICAGO. High school prom season in Chicago found all the 
young co-eds wearing frothy new formals as they per- 
formed graceful grand march figures at the dance of the 
school year. Hyde Park high schoolers held their prom in 
the Shoreland. Hotel’s Crystal Room, while seniors from 
Dunbar, DuSable and Phillips danced at proms in the 
Parkway Ballroom. ... Johnson Publishing Company 
employees surprised publisher John H. Johnson with a 
dinner party in the Blue Room of the Parkway in honor 
of his selection as one of the 10 outstanding young men 4 
of 1951 by the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. ... 
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Tau Delta Mu founder, Mrs. Doris Evans Saunders, was 
honored at a gay stork shower by the club. .. . The 15, 


Incorporated Club hosted nearly a 
thousand guests at their fifth an- 
nual formal cabaret party in the 
Beige Room. . . The Bachelors and 
Benedicts voted at their first meet- 
ing of the year to increase their do- 
nations to charity by one-third 
during 1952. Walter Moss is the new 
president of the club... . Atty. 
Earl B. Dickerson was elected pres- 
ident of The Forty Club, prominent 
organization of Chicago men. Their 
wives will be guests at a banquet 
in the Morris Hotel on Jan. 26. 


NEW YORK. Life Magazine’s 
Gordon Parks, with wife, 
Sally, and the three Parks 
children, arrived back in 
the States from France and 
ensconced themselves in the 
Commodore Hotel while 
awaiting the reopening of 
their White Plains home. 
They were promptly rushed 
off to a lavish dinner 
thrown by former tennis 
champion Rhoda Smith, 
who was a house guest at 
their villa in Cannes during 
her summer visit abroad. 
Her other “name” guest was 
Dr. Adrian Holder, who 


spent the last 14 years on Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Parks 
the Continent. She just returned from Edinburgh to her 
post on the Sydenham hospital staff. Parks will return to 


France in two months. 
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* PEOPLE ARE 


+k The separation suit involving wealthy Long Island real- 
tor Walter E. Reifer and his wife, Rosetta, ex-night 
club thrush, of East Elmhurst, which promises sensa- 
tional headlines in New York gossip columns when the 
case goes to court. 


sk The beautiful solitaire diamond ring on the correct 
finger of Bobby Peyton, lovely Cleveland disc jockey, 
from Leroy Ozanne, one of the Forest City’s newest 
building inspectors. She was once the apple of the eye 
of hurdles king Harrison Dillard. 


sk The announced engagement of English-born Los An- 
geles schoolmarm Haroldine Browning and Bobby Bru- 
ington. She is the daughter of internationally famous 
Ivan H. Browning. 


*k Plans of the Arthur Dorams (she was Jim Yerby) to 
quit Chicago in June and return permanently to Los 
Angeles. 


* The suit filed by Cleveland playboy Marvin Fisk, well- 
known dentist, who charges his medico wife, Dr. Lucille 
Clark Fisk, with “gross neglect.” She’s one of the medi- 
cally prominent Clarks of Charleston, W. Va., and has 
recently moved to California. 


*% The attempts at reconciliation between Philadelphia’s 
Bob Montgomery, ex-lightweight champion, and his 
estranged wife after several bouts in court. 


* The surprised, almost-stunned look on the face of piano 
whiz Errol Garner when somebody showed him an item 
in Time Magazine which said he earned $100,000 in 1951. 
“They mean me?” he stuttered, and in the next breath 
wanted to know, “when can I get my hands on some of 
that loot?” 


sk The 614 lb. baby girl born to the Dexter (he’s the 
saxophone star) Gordons in Hollywood. 
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TALKING ABOUT... 


Mrs. Dorothy Mann, who just won a divorce from her 
professional football playing husband Bob, an end for 
the Green Bay Packers. Scarcely was the decree pub- 
lished than a whole flock of pretty girls started getting 
themselves in position to be “seen” by the highly eligible 
Bob. 


The expected return early this Spring to Los Angeles of 
f beauteous Dorothea Towles Fearance who became in- 

ternationally famous as a model and fashion designer 
’ in Paris. 





3 The gorgeous home in Queens, L. I., soon to go on the 
real estate market for one half its value because of the 
separation of its owners. He’s a widely known realtor. 


- The folding of Memphis’ swank Del Morocco Club on 
Hernando St. after three years of steady losses. Ob- 
servers said Memphis “is not quite ready for an opera- 
tion of the Del Morocco type.” 


The new mink cape being worn to Pittsburgh smart 
places by Mrs. Maybelle Nunn, Sr., wife of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier’s managing editor, Bill Nunn. 


* The attempts of tall, handsome Howie Jeffries, brother 

of the famed Herb, to get going as a night club singer 

- by doing guest shots at Broadway’s Birdland, Harlem’s 
Baby Grand. 


* The reports that Sunshine Sammy, former boy movie 
star, is making money fist-over-fist as a West Phila- 
delphia evangelist and already has an expensive station 

« wagon, an imposing apartment building plus other 
holdings. 
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Pastor’s Son Kills Two San Quentin Guards” 


Two guards at 
San Quentin, 
California, pris- 
on were killed by 
a Negro convict 
and his compan- 
ion in an at- 
tempted escape. 
Prison warden 
Harley O. Teets 
said Eugene 
Burwell, 24, ac- 
companied by 
another pris- 


minister in Kansas. 


Burwell caught after shooting. 
oner, James A. Rodgers, 22, killed guards Charles Wiget 
and Vern A. Mackin with the blade of 12-inch scissors 
and a hatchet. Wiget was stabbed to death in the prison 
library while Mackin was stabbed and bludgeoned in a 
movie projection booth. Both killings occurred while other 
prisoners watched a basketball game. Warden Teets said 
he believed Burwell, under five-year sentence for burglary, 
killed the guards because of fancied or actual racial bias. 
Burwell’s father is the Rev. T. J. Burwell, prominent AME 


“Strange Love” Killer Sentenced To 10-20 Years 


Leatrice Calloway, 21, of De- 
troit was sentenced to 10-20 
years in the Detroit House of 
Correction for the second degree 
murder of her female “sweet- 
heart” and roommate, Marion 
Ware. Miss Calloway confessed 
that she shot Miss Ware to death 
for breaking their solemn “pact” 
never to date any man. The two 
women had lived together for 
months before the murder. 
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Chicago Ex-Policy Baron Freed Of Crap Game Rap 

Theodore (Ted) Roe, 53-year-old Chicago ex-policy king, 
was freed of charges that he was running a crap game in 
a South Side apartment. Detectives, who nabbed Roe, 
along with 32 other men and one woman, in what was 
described as a former policy station, admitted they did 
not find Roe at the gaming table. In August Roe was 
freed in the self-defense slaying of “Fat Lenny” Caifano, 
a hoodlum who tried to kidnap him. He is now under in- 
dictment for conspiring to run a policy racket. 


Relief Fraud Suspect Jumps Bail 


Former Wilberforce 
football star Ernest 
Ashe fled from Phila- 
delphia as fresh 
charges of fraud from 
the Department of 
Public Assistance 
were leveled against 
him. The FBI imme- 
diately began a search 
for thesuspended 
senior relief visitor 
who escaped while on 
$2,500 bail, awaiting 
trial on earlier 
charges. The newest . 
accusation against “ae 
him was brought by Ernest Ashe 
another suspended employee, Edward Stevenson, who 
said he and Ashe cashed a check belonging to a dead 
woman and used the money. Twenty persons testified 
earlier that Ashe had gypped them out of their welfare 
checks. Mrs. Muriel Ashe, also a visitor, was fired from 
her job on a charge of fraud, and is held on $500 bail. The 
FBI entered the case because: 1) Ashe is a fugitive from 
justice; and 2) the U. S. contributed 43 per cent of the 
money paid to relief recipients in the state. 
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Barmaid, Others Tell Of D.C. Numbers Play 
In Washington, 
Senate crime investi- 
gators heard a bar- 
maid and others de- 
scribe local numbers 
racket operations 
which grossed up to 
$25,000 daily. Most 
cooperative of the 
witnesses was Mrs. 
Sarah M. (Dimples) 
Hall who _ testified 
that her former boy- 
friend, Roger (White- 
top) Simkins, Brass 
Rail Restaurant 
owner, operated a Mrs. Sarah Hall 
numbers business in her home from 1940 to 1945. During 
that time, she said, police did not interfere because Sim- 
kins paid protection money (“ice”): Mrs. Hall’s testimony, 
coupled with committee estimates, placed Simkins’ an- 
nual gross at $1.5 million during the 40s. When a&sked 
why she quit the business, she replied: “I didn’t quit, they 
quit me.” 

Not so cooperative were Nathaniel Y. Taylor, Simkins, 
and Jacqueline Y. Terry. They refused to answer most of 
the questions in fear of self-incrimination. However, a 
signed, notarized statement by Miss Terry was introduced 
in the hearing. It revealed that she worked as an adding 
machine operator for Orian T. Whiting until he went out 
of business in December. Miss Terry estimated, in the 
statement, that Whiting grossed $25,000 daily. 


Dope Addiction Declines Among Teen-Agers 

The use of dope by juveniles has shown a “startling 
decline” in recent weeks, Federal Narcotics Commissioner 
Harry J. Anglinger reported in Washington, D. C. In one 
large city not a single request was made last month for 
treatment of a juvenile addict, Anglinger said. 
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Doomed Handyman Blames Victim’s Wife In Slaying 


Despite his claims that Harvie C. Boyd, 21, a white 
Chocowinity Crossroads, N. C., farmer was slain by his 
own wife, Lafayette Miller, 21-year-old Negro handyman, 
was found guilty of murder. A Washington, N. C., jury of 
Negroes and whites deliberated only 10 minutes before 
returning the verdict against Miller which carries an 
automatic death penalty. Judge Clawson L. Williams 
sentenced Miller to die in the state gas chamber on March 
7, pending his appeal. Attractive Mrs. Opal Boyd, 20, 
testified that Miller, a parolee who did odd jobs for her 
husband, shot the farmer through their bedroom window, 
then locked her in the trunk of their family car which 


he used in making an escape. She was later freed by 


highway police. Miller, however, charged that Mrs. Boyd 
had tried for weeks to get him to kill her husband be- 
cause “I can’t satisfy him. Everything I do is wrong.” 
He said he stole a shotgun from the home of Elizabeth 
Warren, his parole officer, brought it to the Boyd farm- 
house but refused to use it on the farmer. “I pushed the 
safety catch on the gun,” he maintained, “handed it to 
her and she shot him through the window.” 


Slayer Of Physician Faces Life Sentence 


Detroit gambler Charles R. Jack- 
son, 55, was found guilty of first de- 
gree murder in the shooting of prom- 
inent physician Joseph T. Thomas, 
Jr., an old friend. He faces a man- 
datory life sentence. A jury of nine 
women and three men discounted 
the testimony of Recorder’s Court 
psychiatrists who said Jackson was 
“temporarily insane” when he com- 
mitted the crime. Jackson said he 
became enraged when the physician a 
refused to repay $10,000 which he Charles Jackson 
allegedly loaned Dr. Thomas out of his $39,000 “earnings” 
that year in the numbers “business.” 
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RETURN ** 


High taxes have brought bootlegging back to America. 
In the past five years bootlegging has boomed until today 
illicit stills manufacture more liquor than all the legal 
distilleries put together. 


With the return of bootlegging many of the 20-year-old, 
nearly forgotten evils of prohibition days have popped up 
again. Stills have been found in college dormitories and 
Harlem flats and flourish in almost every large city. 


Until 1933, when the repeal amendment was ratified, 
prohibition was chiefly responsible for bootlegging and its 
attendant crimes. Today it is taxes. A fifth of blended 
whiskey could sell in most states for as little as $1.90, but 
today’s heavy federal and state taxes hike the price to an 
average of $4.27. 


Currently, the federal tax on whisky is $10.50 per gallon 
and with each boost in taxes more bootleg liquor flows into 
the market. 


Significantly, bootlegging was at a minimum shortly 
after World War II. Occasionally federal agents would 
raid isolated stills in remote backwoods areas, but Amer- 
ica scarcely noticed that bootlegging was taking hold 


Federal Men Nab 3, 
00-Gallon S 
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BOOTLEGGERS 


again until Atlanta 
bootlegger John Har- 
dy distributed his dol- 
lar-a-pint ‘“witches’ 
brew” which killed 38 
Negroes. Hardy’s 
source was but one 
among the 19,644 stills 
Federal men smashed 
last year. 

These stills, if oper- 
ating at peak capac- 
ity, could have turned 
out 677,000 gallons of 
liquor a day, whereas 
legal distilleries can 
produce only 477,000 
gallons a day. 

Many of today’s 
bootleggers are small 
operators with stills 
capable of regularly 






















Materials to cut liquor at big profits were seized in Philadelphia, 
included counterfeit U. S. tax stamps, bottles of coloring. 


turning out just enough booze to satisfy “20 or 30 steady | 
customers.” But giant stills are also simmering and bub- 43 
bling away in many a forgotten warehouse or abandoned 
farm. One giant, 1,000-gallon-a-day still was placed on 

a barge and floated out into the Atlantic. At night the 
barge was moved in to shore where ten-ton trucks carted ¢ 
the whiskey away. 


Such a truck, with 1,000 five-gallon cans of 160-proof 
booze (80 per cent alcohol), has a retail value of nearly 
$500,000 when cut and sold at $1 a pint. Each truck costs 
the government $2,000,000 in lost taxes. 

Today’s bootlegger employs much the same methods as 4 
the old-line bootlegger, but he also uses a few modern 
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merchandising techniques 
of his own. The big still op- 
erator only makes the il- 
legal whiskey. He then sells 
it to a wholesaler, who calls 
for it and delivers it to a 
warehouse. From the ware- 
house, retailers—the local 
bootlegger—pick it up and 
market it. His customers 
may include private fami- 
lies, factory workers or 
likely-looking strangers he 
happens to meet on the 
street. 








Typical of home stills being 
seized by federal agents is this 
copper device. 


Many cities are harassed 
by “after-school-hours” clubs which entice high school 
students with cheap liquor and other amusements. For 
the most part, eastern and southern states are affected 
with this evil. 

While manufacturing methods have grown bigger with 
streamlined merchandising, the bootlegger has not j 
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California bootleggers added 
water to “90 proof” whiskey. 
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One bottle of Scotch became 
two after bootleggers “cut” it. 





changed from the old wa 
of making moonshi 
Bootleggers and their hel 
ers still deposit urea in 
vat of mash to kill certai 
bacteria which may “spoil 
the brew and quantities 
manure are also liberally 
used to hasten the ye 
process. Other bootlegge 
add a touch of lye to give 
certain tang to their prod 
ucts, while many use chea 
industrial alcohol whic 
will kill or blind a heavy 
drinker. 


Other forms of bootleg- 
ging and tex evasion that) 
have sprung up again in the) 
past five years are _ the 
adulteration of name 
brands and the counter-) 
feiting of government strip! 
2 Sa eS di seal stamps, found on legal} 
John R. (Fat) Hardy was °ttles of liquor. 
given life sentence after his Operators of after-hours 
moonshine killed 37 in Atlanta. spots in the East frequently | 

use the latter dodge. Cus-| 
tomers who get slightly sodden early in the evening will} 
hardly notice later the switch or change in taste of their 
favorite brands. In many instances the brand label has} 
been faked and the customer does not realize it until his 
next morning hangover makes him wonder if the distil- | 
lery has cheapened its product. 

Legal whiskey concerns estimate that there are now 
2,000 speakeasies flourishing in Philadelphia alone and 
many of these are said to be in Negro neighborhoods. In 

















Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., the bootlegger is 4 


still peddling his wares from alleys, but the trade is grow- 
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ing. Surprisingly, however, neither Illinois, Wisconsin nor 
Indiana have been heavily hit by bootlegging. Only 27 
stills were taken in all three states in the past year, but | 
there are evidences that this year there will be many 




















¥° in? more. 

certa 

y “spoil One big worry legal distillers have is that the booming 
itities industry will spread northwards. Right now it is concen- 


trated in the South. Stills seized by Federal and local 
authorities in six southern states were turning out 584,672 H 
gallons of “rotgut” corn a day. The total capacity of all 
stills seized in the U. S. was 677,179 gallons a day. 


But South or North, the techniques will be the same: 
the smell of “cooking” mash will be concealed by chicken 
yards and dog kennels. One bootlegger surrounded his | 
still with dead horses to camouflage the odor of his brew. j 


And, “by the drink” sales of illicit hooch will be made 
in gasoline stations and toilets without regard to sani- 
tation. 
re the As bootlegging spreads, its toll of human life will also i 


f name spread with more cases of alcohol-induced blindness and 
ounter- death spreading out over the nation. 








' Moonshiners in Missouri hills do flourishing business with out- 
Ser iS | door stills, many of which are crude, dirty, makeshift apparatus. 


BOOK THE CHANGED POLITICAL 
OF THE THOUGHT OF THE NEGRO 


WEEK By Elbert Lee Tatum 


Political writers, tracing the role of the Negro in poli- 
tics back to the days of reconstruction, generally have 
found colorful and interesting material to document their 
works. Unfortunately, this is not the case with Arkansas 
A &M College political science professor Elbert Lee Tatum. 
In his The Changed Political Thought of the Negro, 
1915-1940 (Exposition Press, $3) he leaves much to be de- 
sired in relating anecdotal incidents which helped bring 
about the change he sets out to portray. He discusses the 
shifting of allegiance of the Negro voter from the Repub- 
lican party to the Democrats and pin-points the change 
to two reasons: 1) the mass Northern migration; and 2) 
the depression years under Pres. Herbert Hoover, but he 
has presented his material with a “too-heavy” hand which 
inevitably makes for dull reading. 


Congressmen Dawson and DePriest were top political figures. 
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Motley Book On Best Seller List 

Willard Motley’s second novel, We 
Fished All Night, is now in ninth 
place on the “best seller” list de- 
spite being panned as a poor novel 
by over 20 reviewers. Motley won 
his first literary success with the 
novel, Knock On Any Door, which 
later became a Hollywood movie. 
Bulky 500-page We Fished All 
Night is the rambling story of three 
confused, groping youths of the 
foundering ’40s. 


New Booker T. Washington Biography Underway 

A new Booker T. Washington biography is being written 
by Pulitzer Prize winning author Marquis James. The 
life story of the great educator, which James says will 
take at least three years to write, promises to shed new 
light on Washington’s contributions as a leader of Ne- 
groes-as well as an educator. Said James, a southerner 


who migrated north: “Booker 
Washington today is a controversial 
figure in Negro history. But I ex- 
pect to find that he is a greater man 
than the sum total of his mistakes. 
I will go through all of the Wash- 
ington papers in the Library of Con- 
gress, something which I don’t think 
has been done before.” Among Mar- 
quis James’ most noted works are 
biographies on two other famous 
Southerners, Sam Houston and An- 
drew Jackson. 













































As 


Willard Motley 


Booker Washington 
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CE] SPORTS 


Walcott Lands In N. Y. Commission “Doghouse” 
Boxing’s officialdom acti- © "== 
vated its displeasure over 
heavyweight champion Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott’s reluctance 
to defend his crown. In New 
York, Boxing Commission 
chairman Robert Christen- 
berry gave Jersey Joe 15 
days to contract for a title 
bout. If Walcott ignores the 
edict, Christenberry said, 
his title will be vacated and 
a tournament held to de- 
termine the new champion. 
Ezzard Charles and Rocky Walcott receives award from 
Marciano were named as Jim Farley. | 
logical contenders. Meanwhile, Louisiana withdrew its | 
| 

| 
















































recognition of Walcott as champion because he did not 
defend the title within the NBA-prescribed six months. 
But, NBA president Abe Greene contended that Walcott’s 
six months had not ended. Jersey Joe originally aroused 
the ire of the New York Commission after he received the 
Edward J. Neil trophy, symbolic of his selection as the 
man who “did the most for boxing in 1951.” In accepting 
the award, he told New York boxing writers: 1) he plans . 
no title defense until June; and 2) he does not know who | 
the challenger will be. } 





Rhoden Beats Whitfield At Boston + 


Morgan State’s George Rhoden highlighted the Knights | 
of Columbus indoor track meet at Boston when he won 
the 600-yard run in 1:12.1, besting Olympic Games star 
Mal Whitfield. Other winners: 1) Harrison Dillard, 45- 
yard hurdles, 5.6s; and 2) Morgan’s Art Bragg, 50- yard 
dash, 5.5s. Dillard also revealed that he will concentrate 4 
on high hurdles in Olympic trials. 
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Joe Louis won the 
first round of what he 
called “the biggest 
fight of my life” when 
the Professional Golf- 
ers Association’s tour- 
nament committee 
voted to allow Ne- 
groes to play in PGA 
tourneys if approved 
by local sponsors. Un- 


. der the new plan, ac- 


cording to PGA presi- 
dent Horton Smith, 
the PGA’s “whites 


Louis Wins First Round In Golf Fight 


ro ooonagmemmen eecamemern se: 


—— 


Joe Louis and Horton Smith. 


only” constitutional membership clause remains in force. © 
The PGA’s action resulted from the fight Louis started 





Bill Spiller 


after he was invited to play in 
the San Diego, Calif., Open 
only to have the question of his 
eligibility raised because of race. 
Subsequently, he was allowed to 
play qualifying rounds as an am- 
ateur, but Bill Spiller, a pro, was 
denied the right to play. Louis 
shot 158, eight strokes over the 
150 qualifying maximum. Other 
developments: 1) Spiller said he 
would drop a contemplated suit 
against the PGA; 2) a committee 
of Negroes was set up to screen 
their players for PGA play; and 
3) seven Negroes, including Louis 
and Spiller, entered the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Open tournament. The 
committee included Louis’ 
spokesman, Leonard Reed, and 
several leading golfers. 
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Draft Board “Okays” Mays For Army 

At Birmingham, New York Jj 
Giants center fielder Willie 
Mays, the National League’s 
“Rookie of the Year” for 
1951, was adjudged “admin- 
istratively acceptable” for 
military duty. It appeared 
that Mays failed his apti- 
tude for the second time, 
but was accepted because 
he was physically fit and a 
high school graduate. Mean- 
while, the Giants, expect- 
ing that the 20-year-old 
star will enter the army in 
late February or early 
March, began searching for ees 
areplacement. A self- Willie Mays 
boomed candidate was Hank Thompson, the third base- 
man who succumbed to the “sophomore jinx” last season 


Toxy Hall Proves Himself Green But Tough 


Chicago boxing observers were talking about a murder- 
ous-punching novice fighter named Toxy Hall. Although 
he was so green, the Illinois State Athletic Commission 
was reluctant to okay him for professional fights, Hall: 
1) flattened Bob Satterfield, a stablemate, during a train- 
ing session, tearing loose Bob’s shoulder muscles and caus- 
ing postponement to January 30 of the Satterfield-Clar- 
ence Henry fight; and 2) in his first pro fight, hit his 
gigantic foe on top of the head and knocked him out in 
the first round. 


Doby Says He Will Not Accept Pay Cut 

In Dallas, Larry Doby, Cleveland Indians Center Fielder, 
said emphatically he would become a holdout rather than 
take a cut in salary for the 1952 season. But, in Cleveland, 
general manager Hank Greenberg said he expected to 
have no trouble signing Doby in February. 
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Pro Grid Teams Draft Eight Negro Stars 

Eight collegiate Negro stars were drafted by National 
Football League teams. Six of these players were selected 
by teams whose rosters included no Negroes in 1951. They 
were: Eddie Macon, College of the Pacific halfback, by the 
Chicago Bears (second choice); Ollie Matson, San Fran- 
cisco fullback, Don Coleman, Michigan State tackle, and 
Cliff Anderson, Indiana end, by the Chicago Cardinals; 
Johnny Bright, Drake halfback, by the Philadelphia Eagles 
(first choice); and Jack Spinks, Alcorn (Miss.) College 
halfback, by the Pittsburgh Steelers. Other draftees: 
Burrell Shields, John Carroll College back, by the Cleve- 
land Browns; and Tom Johnson, Michigan tackle, by the 
Green Bay Packers. 


Negro Co-Captains Penn — Cage Team 

Although Pennsylvania 
State College earned liberal 
rating for its handling of 
situations involving Negro 
football players (mos no- 
table: Wally Triplett), it 
used no Negro basketball 
athletes until Hardy Wil- 
liams came along in the 
1949-50 season. The rela- 
tively slight (5 ft. 11 in., 
175-lb.) guard had starred 


School, where he earned 
honors as “Most Popular 

Guy” and “Athlete of the Penn State co- captains. 
Year.” Not flashy, nor eye-catching, Williams soon proved 
himself as an excellent play-maker, a strong defense man, 
and a cool, smart, all-around cage journeyman. His team- 
mates soon “took” to him. In fact, they liked him so well 
that they named him co-captain with Jay McMahan for 
the 1951-52 season, another Negro first. In an appraisal, 
his coach said: “Hardy is just as intelligent on the bas- 
ketball floor as he is in his pre-law classroom.” 
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Dallas Pro Grid Owner May Retain Negroes 

When the New York Yanks pro football club was trans- 
ferred to Dallas, Texas, this question was posed: What 
will happen to Negro stars Buddy Young, Georgia Talia- 
ferro, and Sherman Howard? From his Dallas office, the 
new team head, Giles Miller, told JET: “All three are good 
ball players. I don’t contemplate trading any particular 
player, except to strengthen the team.” He foresaw no 
difficulty in using the Negroes. Meanwhile, Young said in 
Chicago: “I don’t see how it is going to make too much 
difference since colored players will be going there with 
other teams.” 


Louisville Opens Golf Courses To Negroes 

Negro golfers continued their fight for the right to play 
on municipally-owned courses in Southern cities, with 
these results: 1) in Louisville, Mayor Charles Farnsley 
directed that courses be opened to Negroes for the first 
time in history; and 2) in New Orleans, Federal District 
Judge J. Skelly Wright directed the City Park Improve- 
ment Association to “work out a plan” through which 
Negro golfers either will be permitted to play on existing 
courses or be provided with equal facilities. 


Rawlings, Hairston Gain Bigger Bouts 

Two fighters earned “promotions” on the basis of ex- 
citing wins. At Chicago, Luther Rawlings catapulted him- 
self into a lightweight title fight with champion Jimmy 
Carter by kayoing Enrique Bolanos in the fifth round. 
At New York, middleweight Eugene (Silent) Hairston 
clinched a bout with Robert Villemain of France by stop- 
ping Al (Red) Priest in six rounds. 


Bright Incident Forces Grid Rules Change 


The National Collegiate Athletic Association increased 
the penalty for slugging in football games as a result of 
the Johnny Bright-Oklahoma A. & M. incident. The 
NCAA’s Rules Committee unanimously passed a rule that 
will force a player to leave the game if found guilty of 
slugging. 
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EC] ENTERTAINMENT 


Arthur Godfrey’s Mariners Serenade Talmadge 

Georgia’s Gov. Herman Talmadge, who assailed three 
CBS television shows which showed Negro and white en- 
tertainers together, was serenaded on CBS’ “Arthur God- 
frey and His Friends” TV show. Godfrey’s dedication: 
“To his Excellency, Governor Herman Talmadge of 
Georgia.” Sang his two-Negro, two-white Mariner quar- 
tet: You’re Nobody ’Til Somebody Loves You. Meanwhile, 
Gov. Talmadge did the unexpected and appointed Negro 
musician Graham Jackson as his “official” entertainer. 
The appointment for the accordion player, who was a 
great favorite of the late Pres. Franklin Roosevelt, came 
after he played at a general assembly dinner. 


Jo Baker Club Opening Set For February In N. Y. 

Josephine Baker will return to 
the night club business in the 
U. S. for the first time since 1936 
when she opens the new Chez 
Josephine Baker in New York 
City during the second or third 
week in February. She has taken 
over La Martinique, which Alan 
Gale operated until a few weeks 
ago as the Celebrity Club. Jose- 
phine tried unsuccessfully to find 
an East Side location for the 
club, near the place where she 
opened the first Chez J. B. in 
1936, but finally settled for the “es 
Martinique. La Baker 


“Satchmo” Record Sets New Sales Record 

Currently kicking on all fours is Louis “Satchmo” Arm- 
strong’s disking of A Kiss To Build A Dream On, the best- 
selling platter of his lengthy career. Kiss has sold well 
over 400,000 copies, surpassing even his Lucky Old Sun 
which hit the 300,000 sales mark over a year ago. Kiss is 
now the number two record at Decca, next to Tell Me Why. 
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' Ruth Brown: Best Voice Since Vaughan 


Ruth Brown, the girl with the 
elastic face, has come out of no- 
where and in three years 
climbed to the top of her division 
in show business. The 22-year- 
old singer, whom many critics 
say has the best voice since 
Sarah Vaughan, just completed 
the biggest year of her career 
and is looking forward to even 
more sensational successes in 
1952. 

A buxom, brown girl with a 
sparkling personality, Ruth is a 
visual as well as a vocal delight. 
She seems to put all the oomph 
of her size-16 figure into the Ruth Brown 
mournful ballads which she sings in a lazy, half-sobbing 
manner, and into the vigorous blues which she delivers 
in a brash, naughty style. Her biggest hit in 1951 was 
Teardrops, and currently she is socking audiences 
throughout the East and Midwest with Shine On, a top 
recording which promises to enjoy months of tremendous 
popularity. 

Although seriously injured in an auto crash in 1949 
and invalided for six months, Ruth made a courageous 
comeback and has been keeping people’s feet tapping 
ever since. Her fee now for a one-nighter is $1,000; for 
theater engagements $2,500 weekly. Ruth says she knows 
her voice is largely responsible for her success, but thinks 
perhaps she also got a little help from Heaven. A former 
singer in a Portsmouth, Va., church choir, she always says 
a little prayer before entering any theater to entertain. 


Ethel Waters Book A Movie Possibility 


A movie based on Ethel Waters’ highly praised and best 
selling autobiography, His Eye Is On the Sparrow, is being 
considered by 20th Century Fox. 
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Louise Beavers Takes Over Beulah ascend 


Television audiences will see their 
third Beulah in three months when 
Louise Beavers takes over the 
kitchen comedy role in April. Louise, 
whose best remembered perform- 
ance was in Imitation of Life, in- 
herited the part from Ethel Waters, 
who decided she no longer liked it. 
Ethel had inherited the role from 
the first Beulah, Hattie McDaniel, 
now convalescing in Hollywood with 
a heart ailment. Louise says she a 
will be an “individualistic” Beulah. Louise Beavers 
“T’m not trying to copy the others,” she declared. “Imita- 
tions don’t last. I had to create a character of my own, 
so that comparisons won’t be made.” 


Hollywood Studio Buys “The Number” 


Twentieth Century-Fox movie studios announced the 
purchase of The Number, a hit play dealing with the num- 
bers racket which is currently on Broadway. Richard 
Widmark, Cameron Mitchell, and Ann Bancroft are slated 
as stars of the movie production. 





Maryland Governor Denounces Theater Bias 


Declaring that “discrimination between the races in 
theaters and other cultural institutions is both offensive 
and illogical,” Maryland’s Gov. Theodore McKeldin leveled 
a broadside at the Jim Crow policies of Baltimore’s two 
legitimate theaters—Ford’s and the Lyric. He denounced 
Ford’s practice of permitting Negro actors on its stage but 
relegating colored patrons to “crow’s nest” seats and the 
Lyric policy which lowers Jim Crow bars on seating but 
refuses to use Negro artists and attractions. The Maryland 
governor in a letter to the chairman of his newly-formed, 
nine-member (3 Negroes) commission on interracial prob- 
lems and relations instructed them to solve the problem. 
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mmm MOVIE OF THE WEEK mm 


Rasho-mon 

One of the most ex- 
traordinary films of 
recent years has come 
out of post-war Ja- 
pan. It is Rasho-mon, 
a grim and fascinat- 
ing commentary on i 
man’s wickedness and pe 
Selfishness. Beautiful- “~ py 
ly photographed and Oe 
compellingly enacted Forest scene from Rasho-mon. 
by an all-Japanese cast, the picture is an artistic achieve- 
ment. 

Rasho-mon presents four, different versions of a murder 
which took place near Kyoto 1,200 years ago. A man and 
his wife travelling through a forest are waylaid by a 
notorious bandit, who ties up the husband and rapes his 
wife in his presence. Brought before a magistrate, the 
bandit tells his story in a series of flashbacks. Other 
witnesses appear, each giving varying accounts of the 
incident, tailored according to his point of view and per- 
sonal interests. 

American audiences are not accustomed to this kind of 
film fare—violent, powerful and full of the horror of 
human bestiality, lust and dishonor. Rasho-mon, a Daiei 
production, won the grand prize at the Venice film festival 
in 1951. 


Week’s Radio-TV Preview 
Johnny Saxton vs. Livio Minelli in a 10-round welterweight 
bout (Friday, Jan. 25, at 10 pm. EST) on NBC TV and 
ABC radio. 

The Dillard University Choir on Negro College Choirs 
(Sunday, Jan. 27, at 10:30 a.m. EST) on ABC radio. 
Lincoln University (Pa.) Glee Club (Sunday, Jan. 27, at 
12 Noon EST) on Mutual radio. 
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JET: bits VOUR-pocKet On PURSE 
JET: CONTAINS ALL THE IMPORTANT NEWS OF WEEK. 


JET: IS ILLUSTRATED WITH NEWS-MAKING,#CTURES. 
7 
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BUY JETAY MAIL 


?. Here is an entirely NEW publication (first 
? Negro weekly magazine ever ict onto 
7 : convenient in size, that surnmarizes the 
7 week’s biggest Negro news in.a well-or- 
6 ganized, easy-to-read format. 


# ‘FILL OUT FORM AND MAIL WITH PAYMENT TODAY 












JET—1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16 
CT & months (26 issues)... ccceccccccececesesecesecesesesesese $3.50 
C 12 months (52 issues)... ..cccceccsccccccccecscesecesesesess 7.00 


Scccccccccccccccese Remittance Enclosed 


City. cccccccccccccccccccccccccsecececees Zone... State... ..eee+- 


At $3.50 rate, add $1.00 for Canada and Pan America— $1.50 for foreign 
At $7.00 rate, add $2.00 for Canada and Pan America — $3.00 for foreign 























RETURN OF THE BOOTLEGGERS 


Bootleggers today are making more whiskey than the 
nation’s legal distilleries. By evading high taxes which 
skyrocket prices on legal spirits, they are producing 
and selling vile, poisonous “hooch,” like that which 
killed 38 Atlantans and sent 350 others to hospitals. 
Much of the illegally produced moonshine is made and 
™ peddled to Negroes seeking “bargain” prices. (See 
~ Crime.) 
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